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~The poor and homeless pay the final price for the nuclear arms race 


Therei is a damaging link 
between nuclear warheads — 
designed at Livermore Lab 
and widespread poverty in 
Alameda County. — 


By Al Jones and Jackie Cabasso. : 


“History is written by the victors. 
Thus, the heinous. massacre that was 
Hiroshima has been handed down to us as 
a perfectly justified act of war. As a 
result, for.over 50 years we have never 


- directly confronted the full implications of 


this terrifying act for the future of the 
human race.” — Takashi Hiraoka, Mayor 
of Hiroshima, Japan, testimony to the 
International Court of Justice, November, 1995 


n August 6, the 52nd anniver- 
j sary of the U.S. atomic bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima, about 150 
~ people gathered at the 
Fauieecs Livermore National Laboratory 
to protest ongoing nuclear weapons 


research and development. Following a 
spirited rally, 43 nonviolent demonstrators 


were arrested at the Lab gate for blocking — 
it in an act of civil disobedience, then - 


handcuffed, taken into custody, and later 
released. There was little press coverage. 
Why were they there? In 1997, why were 
they still protesting the nuclear arms race? 

By contrast, in the early 1980s, huge 
numbers of people, fearful for their lives 
and their children’s futures, flocked to 
Livermore to protest the insanity of the 


into Livermore Lab. Hundreds of protest- 
ers spent weeks in jail. Mass trials 
received international media attention. 
Nuclear weapons were big news. 

Then, nearly six years ago, the Cold 
War suddenly ended. The so-called “evil 
empire” collapsed, and with it, the nation- 


arms race. Thowseads: ‘were arvestedd fon . 
nonviolently blockading the roads leading - 


~E people who cannot work. 


huge sea ee of nuchear wea 


Public fears of nuclear holocatist, subsided ; 


with a great collective ‘sigh of. Télief, and 
awareness of the nuclear threat. faded, 
Concern about drugs and ‘street vio- 
lence grew, and hunger and homelessness 
increased. While. more and more of the 
nation’s a was concentrated in the 


|Justice for All 


by. Monique Singletary 


Housing or Holocaust Weapons? 


hands of fewer and. fewer people and big 
corporations got hefty. tax breaks, the 
politicians began clamoring for a balanced 
budget, blaming welfare and Medicare 
spending for the deficit. 

But nuclear weapons have not gone 
away. Despite government claims of 
“dwindling” stockpiles, there are still 
approximately 40,000 nuclear weapons in 
the world. Submarines carrying the most 
deadly and sophisticated weapons of mass 
destruction imaginable. are patrolling the 
oceans ready to target any city on earth at 
a moment’s notice. The United States 
plans to maintain indefinitely a nuclear 
arsenal of more than 10,000 warheads. 
And earlier this. year, the: first new nuclear 
weapon entered the U.S. stockpile since 
1989. (Last year, the U.S. covertly threat- 
ened to. use this earth-penetrating weapon 
against an alleged underground chemical 
weapons plant in Libya.) 

In fact, spending on nuclear weapons is 
increasing while funding for human needs 
is being slashed. Since the first work on 


. _ the: atom bomb. began in 1940, the United 


‘States has invesied more. than $4 trillion 


© nuclear arsenal — an amount nearly ~ 
equal to the national debt. The Pentagon 


still spends $67.4 million each day to pre- 


_ pare to fight a nuclear war. This year, the 
ES. government will pour approximately 
$30 billion into nuclear weapons and 


‘weapons- -related activities — more than 
10% of its obscenely bloated military 


‘budget. 


See Homes or Holocaust page 10 


6) Create jobs which address the 
unmet needs of our communities. 
~. 7) Tax corporations and the: wealthy 
to pay forjobs and social programs. 

James Thomas from Emergency 

‘Services. Network acted as M.C. 
Speakers called for unity and continued 
_ actions to reverse the tide of anti-poor — 
legislation. Pat St. Onge, director of the 
Berkeley Emergency Food and Housing. 
_ Project, touched on the need for unity. ~ 
- when she declared: “We are all connect- 
ed. We all share the responsibility for 
those who cannot care for themselves.” 

Renee Saucedo, from the Coalition 
on Immigrant Rights, introduced 
Daniela Sarza, an immigrant and a wel- 
fare recipient who asked, “What will 
happen to children and the elderly and 
the disabled who can’t work?” 

Guitane Williams explained the need 
for an extension of General Assistance 
(GA). People are being cut off GA who 
are looking for work but have not been 
able to find any; in Alameda and 
Sacramento Counties, those deemed 
“employable” now receive GA benefits 
for only three months out of the year. . 

As for people who are working, 
many are not earning enough to subsist 


Oakland resident Monique Singletary gave 
eloquent voice to the need to build a humane 
society at the August, 22 protest of welfare cuts. 


Today I’m: ‘going. to ‘speak for the people. 
| When I say. people, that means you and me, | 
regardless of your: race, ‘tiationality, social or 
“economic background. Because: of the issues 
we as a people are addressing today, none of 
those qualities are important or have a place 
here! So if you are extremely sensitive, please 
‘put your feelings in your pocket for a moment, 
so that the reality of this message can be heard 
clearly and processed effectively in your mind. 

“We the people, in order to form a more 
perfect union...” was written long ago by the 
-founders of our constitution, to assure that the 
quality of our system would continue to be 
enhanced for the people and by the people. 

The welfare reform policy does not and will 
not assure any of us a quality system of living, 
because the have-nots don’t get an opportunity 
to. grow and become productive members of 
our society, and the haves become victims! My 
last statement has nothing to do with compas- 
sion or lack of compassion for either side of 
the spectrum. But it has everything to do with 
how comfortable and productive, or how 
uncomfortable and unproductive our nation 
will become as a whole in the future! 


Rally calls for jobs for all who can work, decent income for those who Saint 


brought together by People for Bread, 
Work and Justice. The rally called for 
seven demands: 
1) Reverse cuts in food stamps, 

AFDC, General Assistance and SSI. 

2) End divisive attacks on communi- 
ties of color, women and immigrants. 

3) Prevent mass unemployment that 


Photo and story by Lydia Gans 


he one year anniversary of 
President Clinton’s signing of 
the so-called Welfare Reform 
bill was on Friday, August 22. 
Throughout the nation, rallies were held 
to mark it as a day of protest and mobi- 
lization. In Oakland, more than 300 


people gathered at the Federal Building fe ee a fe ates 
to hear music and speakers from a ) Guarantee jobs at living wages. 


: broad coalition of organizations 5) Guarantee adequate income for 


See Oakland Welfare Protest page 12 See Justice for All page 12 
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Sacramento’s Attack on Loaves & Fishes 


STREET SPIRIT 


Redevelopment plans have put serious pressure on Loaves and 
Fishes. “The poor people have to be moved out. The only way 
that’s going to happen is over the dead body of Loaves and 


Fishes.” 
by Christina Stock 


he City of Sacramento and Loaves 
sk Fishes reached a settlement 

recently in a seven-month legal 
battle, but the dispute will have a lasting 
effect. The trouble began two years ago 
with discrepancies in the charity’s special 
use permits and was fueled by pressure 
from the local business community and 
residents. The situation reached a climax 
when the City sued Loaves and Fishes for 
permit violations, calling it a public nui- 
sance, with Loaves and Fishes countersu- 
ing for violations of their right to practice 
religious duties. 

The political battle divided the com- 
munity at large and even supporters of 
Loaves and Fishes. “Individuals who are 
interested and concerned about other peo- 
ple had to make a decision about support- 
ing Loaves and Fishes despite the contro- 
versy,” said LeRoy Chatfield, director of 
Loaves and Fishes. 

Longtime advocates of Loaves and 


— LeRoy Chatfield, director of Loaves and Fishes 


Fishes became even stronger, but more 
casual supporters grew leery. “Other peo- 
ple were turned off by the fact that they 
were confronted with having to make a 
decision of the rightness or the wrongness 
of the issue,” said Chatfield. “There come 
times in every person’s life when you are 
confronted with having to make a choice,” 
he said, noting that many people simply 
chose another charity. 

“In short term, Loaves and Fishes has 
been hurt severely financially,” Chatfield 
said, “and I can’t pretend otherwise. But 
in the same breath, I believe in the longer 
term that Loaves and Fishes is more 
financially secure. It hurts the guests. 
Those are the ones bearing the burden.” 

The controversy has taken its toll on 
the immediate future of Loaves and 
Fishes’ finances. Most services in 
Friendship Park were closed during the 
month of August to avoid running into 
debt. Showers, drug and alcohol counsel- 
ing, the library, Mustard Seed school, and 


Maryhouse day shelter for women are all 
scheduled to close. 

The continual threat of losing a vital 
institution has united Loaves and Fishes 
guests in their concern. Says Chatfield, “I 
think the Loaves and Fishes guests, and 
that is a broad spectrum of people, I think 
it brought them together. People felt part 
of the process in trying to secure some 
justice. I can’t even count the number of 
guests who came up to me and personally 
thanked me, or offered their encourage- 
ment. There was a feeling that we were all 
in this together.” 

The noon meal will continue to be 
served daily. “The dining room will never 
close,” says Chatfield. “That will always 
be there for our guests.” “Sunshine” is a 
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Photos by Christina Stock 


homeless woman who is unable to work 
due to trauma resulting from physical 
abuse. She depends on the noon meal. “A 
lot of times I go to bed hungry, but I know 
I’m going to get a hot meal here. I can 
save part of that to eat at night, and ’'m 
used to that. I’m so grateful to have this, 
but I’m worried sick about next month.” 

Many have realized the threat of losing 
the one place where they feel accepted. 
Paula, a homeless guest, says, “Right here, 
all these people, me for one, have finally 
found a community.” 

Sunshine says, “I am trying to figure 
out where I can bathe, if I can’t go to 
Maryhouse next month. When you’re out 


See Loaves & Fishes page 1 / 


Struggling with the Sleeping Ban in Santa Cruz 


Organizers are trying to fash- 
ion a ballot initiative dedicat- 
ed to the moral principle that 
sleep is not an economic privi- 
lege but a basic human right. 


by Robert Norse 


s summer turns to fall in Santa 
Ac protest against the anti- 

homeless Sleeping Ban has taken 
six paths. First, simply as a matter of sur- 
vival, each night more than 750 people 
sleep outside — hence, illegally, since 
sleeping is banned from 11 p.m. to 8:30 
a.m. Police arrest a few, ticket a few 
more, and harass still more. 

Many homeless sleepers are ignored or 
overlooked, which prompts complacent 
City Councilmembers to pat themselves 
on the back and praise Santa Cruz’s 
kinder, gentler sleeping ban. The Council 
majority broke the back of the peaceful 
City Hall Sleepers Protest Vigil last year 
with police harassment and a court order. 

The second path of protest has led 
through a tangle of court proceedings 
resulting from the hundreds of Sleepcrime 
tickets issued at the City Hall vigil last 
year. Environmental and homeless 
activists Sandrea Roth and Patrick Ring 
faced trespass, and other manufactured 
charges in several jury trials, but ultimate- 
ly entered pleas to other charges in 
exhaustion. They are considering going to 
jail voluntarily instead of doing communi- 
ty service. Dan Hopkins, cofounder of the 
vigil, and Robert Flory, long-time Food 


Not Bombs activist, are appealing their 
convictions. Flory’s 24 Sleepcrime con- 
victions will mean weeks in jail if he loses 
his appeal. Many other ‘sleep-criminals’ 
await the outcome of Hopkins’ appeal of 
the Sleeping Ban law. 

In September, Hopkins’ eloquent pro- 
bono attorney, Kate Wells, will defend 
Sean Alemi in the first misdemeanor 
sleeping trial in Santa Cruz history. Alemi 
co-founded the vigil with Hopkins and 
runs Feed the People, a high-profile food 
distribution program to the poor down- 


town. The court-bound carrot-cutter bois-: 


terously supports homeless people 
harassed under the Sitting and 
Sparechanging Bans. 

This winter, Alemi was jailed for five 
months on groundless drug charges, moti- 
vated, some believe, by police resentment 
of his protests at Santa Cruz City Hall. He 
refused a deal where his misdemeanor 
sleep charges would be reduced to infrac- 
tions — a favorite tactic allowing police 
to arrest and jail homeless protesters on 
misdemeanors, then deny them a jury trial 
and court-appointed lawyer by reducing 
the charges at trial over their objections. 

Six protesters who initially claimed 
conditional victory this spring with a hung 
jury in the Chaingang Lockdown Trial 
later “pled out” at the second trial to get 


‘on with their lives. Exhausted and eager 


to move on, they accepted a year’s proba- 
tion, some community service, and no jail 
time. Their crime: “disrupting a public 
meeting” by chaining themselves to City 
Hall furniture to protest the City 


Council’s legendary refusal to decriminal- 
ize sleep for the homeless. 

This second path of protest has proved 
even harsher for some. The FBI interroga- 
tions of two well-known organizers, Jim 
Cosner and Linda Lemaster, spread fear 
through the homeless activist community 
this spring. Fiery Miguel Balderos, an 
often off-the-wall activist, languishes in 
jail on what many believe was fabricated 
testimony. He awaits trial in September 
on felony charges for allegedly breaking 
into and vandalizing City Hall. 

The third path of resistance to City 
Hall’s sleep-busting law has been the rise 
of spontaneous individual battles in the 
courts. Every week, nearly a dozen sleep- 
ing cases show up on court dockets, from 
months, sometimes years before. 
Increasingly, victims are standing up and 


My Sister, My Sister 


An Exhibit Celebrating the @omen’s 
Daytime Drop-tn Center in Berkeley 


Photographs by Meredith Stout 
Poetry by Zelma Brown 


with Women from the Center 


Artiste’ Reception 
Friday, September 19 
6:30-8:30 pm 


Exhibit runs all September at: Gallery 
of the Center for Psychological Studies 
1398 Solano Ave., Albany, 510-524-0291 


demanding court trials, which they usual- 
ly lose, even when the law is on their side. 
Raymond Mason, an older homeless man, 
was fined $277 for sleeping with the per- 
mission of the owner in a fenced-in yard, 
one of the few explicit exceptions allowed 
by Santa Cruz law. Ignoring the law, 
Commissioner Cloud ruled that written 


permission was not enough — he had to 


subpoena or bring in the property owner. 
The fourth path to topple the Sleeping 
Ban may be renewed public protest with 
allied groups. Stepped up evictions in the 
city have led embattled tenants to form 
the Santa Cruz Tenants Union under the 
leadership of Donna Deiss, who won a 
retaliatory eviction trial last year and has 
begun full-time organizing under the 


See Santa Cruz Sleeping Ban page 1/ 
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Homeless Teens and the Youth Curfew 


Santa Cruz imposes a curfew, but how can politicians send the homeless youth home? 


by Becky Johnson 


omeless youth in Santa Cruz 

fall into several categories: 

punks (the largest group), hip- 

pies, gothics, and deadheads. 

They vary in their attitudes towards drug 

_and alcohol use, and their disenfranchise- 

ment from society. The causes of their 

homelessness. vary, but a significant num- 

ber are escaping homes in which the 

adults are abusive, alcoholic, or over-con- 

trolling. An unusually high percentage of 

gay teens are homeless, having been 
rejected from strict religious homes. 

Emily, who is now 19 years old, spent 

several years living on the streets of Santa 


Cruz with her boyfriend. Several of her 


friends on the street are runaways from 
abusive homes, some from foster homes. 
Others are throwaways, kicked out by 
their parents. “Some teens are homeless 
by choice,” says Emily. “All the kids like 
it downtown. They feel welcomed. They 
like hanging out with their friends.” 

In its haste to enact a curfew with as 
little public debate as possible, the Santa 
Cruz City Council chose summertime, 
when schools are out, both colleges are 
nearly empty, and the enormous number 
of teens in the city are from places like 
Cleveland and Connecticut. Their ‘stealth’ 
process involved no advance announce- 
ment of the committee meeting from 
which the curfew sprang, only a day’s 
advance notice for the first appearance of 
the law, and a late-night schedule for 
debate (excluding young people and 
homeless people in shelter programs). 

The teen curfew was proposed three 
years ago as part of a package of anti- 
homeless laws involving bans on sitting, 
panhandling, camping and sleeping. Many 
of the ordinances were passed in 1994, 
but the youth curfew was dropped. An 
anti-tarrying curfew passed the County in 
early 1996, but was rejected by the City. 

The troubling dilemma of where to put 
wandering homeless youth may have 
delayed the curfew’s enactment in the 
more liberal, urban, university-centered 
Santa Cruz downtown. Pacific Avenue in 
Santa Cruz — like Berkeley’s Telegraph 
Avenue, Haight Street in San Francisco 
and Eugene’s University Avenue — has 
long supported a thriving counterculture, 
where young people find shelter, protec- 
tive cover and simpatico spirits. 

SAFETY INNUMBERS).__ 

“Homeless teens feel safety in numbers 
and tend to gather together after dark,” 
reports Emily. A service provider, who 
fears for her funding, anonymously said 
that homeless youth frequently gather 


after hours to find a squat or safe sleeping . 


space. The curfew will criminalize that. 

County sheriffs have no provision for 
homeless youth, other than the comment 
that there aren’t many of them. Calls to 
the county sheriff for more information 
were not returned by press time. 

The City has a nighttime Sleeping and 
Camping Ban, making the position of 


homeless youth and their parents even. 


more precarious at t night. Authorities used 
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the planned opening of a homeless youth 


Shelter 10 miles out of town for 20 teens 
as an “answer” to concerns about the cur- 


few’s effect on youth. Above the Line’s 
Shelter, while not yet open, cleared the 
final permit hurdle two months ago. 

That the City Council’s action is anoth- 
er case of smoke and mirrors is clear from 
the conditions of that permit: no court 
referrals will be accepted. It is intended to 
be a voluntary facility only. With only 20 
spaces in a county which has an estimated 
3000-5000 homeless population, it will 
most likely have a waiting list before it 


even opens. It is hardly the “solution” for 
what to do with homeless youth picked up 


for being outside after curfew. Is it now to 


become a series of holding cells for 15- 


year-olds caught chatting downtown on 


Pacific Avenue after the movies? 

In a speech to the Santa Cruz City 
Council, long-time homeless activist and 
writer Robert Norse, who hosts a weekly 
radio show on the civil rights of homeless 
people on Free Radio Santa Cruz (96.3 
FM), expressed particular concern that the 
curfew could inequitably impact homeless 
youth. A frequent speaker at council 
meetings, Robert sometimes appears in a 
bathrobe complete with teddy bear, as a 
gesture of recognition for those who must 
bathe, eat, drink, brush their teeth, have 
sex and sleep in the public eye as they 
have no homes, and hence no privacy. 

Commenting on a portion of the curfew 
law which exempts young people on the 
sidewalk in front of their house, Robert 
said, “Scores of homeless youth, after all, 
don’t have a special section of sidewalk in 
front of their house where it is legal for 
them to be after 11 p.m. This exception 
specifically benefits those who are not 
homeless; more profoundly, those who 
have homes are not forced as a matter of 
necessity to use public and semi-public 
spaces at night as homeless people do.” 

Robert asked a series of questions 


which councilmembers had failed to take — 


into account and are still unanswered. 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


“What are the consequences of youth 
curfews on homeless parents? Are their 
children to be taken from them for being 
out late? What facilities are really available 
for homeless youth? Will Santa Cruz be 
setting up San Jose-style holding stations 
for youth? Will those who are not picked 
up by their parents be sent to the bulging 
juvenile hall? How can parents be located, 
when they are hiding from the police in 
fear of our City Council’s Camping Ban 
law? Will homeless youth be pressured to 
rat on their families who are ee ille- 
gally outside or in vehicles?” 


At the County Yevel,; Santa Cruz Sheriff _ 


Mark Tracy and District Attorney Danner 
pushed a similar teen curfew through the 
Board of Supervisors without any real 
examination of the concerns Of critics. 
There, as at the City Council level, the 
word “homeless” did not appear in the dis- 
cussion. The homeless, as ever, were invis- 


ible and unmentionable. Another layer of 


criminalization had been added for home- 
less youth: by day it is largely illegal to sit 
down, spare-change, make and sell jewel- 
ry, skateboard, or smoke. By night it is ille- 
gal to sleep. Now it is illegal to associate 
with others in public after 11 p.m. 

How will the police deal with homeless 
youth after curfew hours in Santa Cruz? 
During the day, they need little pretext to 
stop young or homeless people. At night, 
police now will feel all the more empow- 
ered to harass. Emily said, “The cops 
don’t understand what kids are up against. 
Sometimes the kid’s getting beat or their 
mom is getting beat. Most cops have 
never been homeless.” A curfew law 
gives a pretext to police to check the iden- 
tification of those who look like they 
might be under curfew age. Emily states, 
“Kids will purposely not carry ID. 
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Sometimes they’re getting drugs and they 
don’t want to get a record. They will give 
a false name when they are arrested.” 


“YOUTH CURFEWS IN OTHER CITIES 


How have other cities handled teen 
curfews? San Francisco and Oakland 
rejected curfews in the last five years for 
fear they would be selectively enforced, 
particularly against minorities. They heed- 
ed criticisms that the laws would impose a 
police solution on social problems, and 
trash the civil liberties of young people 
under the guise of protecting them. 

Tamara Milagros, director of Teens on 
Target in Oakland, a group that worked 
hard to defeat the curfew, explained that 
while curfews are almost always promot- 
ed as a way to protect young people, the 
time of greatest injury occurring to youth 


See Youth Curfew page 11 


Photos and story by 
Meredith Stout 


“Inside the camera, they are 
so close to me, so focused, so 
beautiful, that it takes my 
breath away. For a moment, 
inside the lens, ‘My Sisters’ 
and I are one.” 
Ihere is a homey, crowded, little 
shingled bungalow in Berkeley 
called the Women’s Daytime 
Drop-In Center which has been 
a haven to East Bay women in crisis for 
the past nine years. The Drop-In Center 
welcomes all women who are dealing 
with financial and/or domestic catastro- 
phes in their lives, ranging from abandon- 
ment to drug and alcohol problems to 
abuse. They are usually homeless. They 
are always in need. 
The Center provides women and their 
children with a safe place to be during the 
day while they work to stabilize their lives 
and make themselves self-sufficient again. 
While they are there, women can get 
housing counseling and referrals of all 
kinds, use a clean bathroom and a tele- 
phone, count on getting some breakfast 
and a hot noon-time meal, or find a place 


to rest. Clients can also attend parenting 
groups, participate in support workshops 
on AIDS education or how to get a job, 
and they can make crafts and jewelry to 
be sold at holiday fairs. 

The house is a cooperative enterprise 
where everyone does a daily chore such as 
sorting the recycling, cooking lunch or 
pulling weeds in the back garden from 
‘which vegetables and salad are brought to 
the table all summer long. 

Local nighttime shelters cannot’ pro- 
vide daytime ‘care, and women who have 
nowhere to go.are especially vulnerable to 
harassment and lack of facilities on the 
streets. One woman said that on Sundays, 
when the Drop-In Center is closed, she 


-spends the entire day moving from church 


to church. “I carry my privacy in here,” 
she said, patting the small pack belted to 
her waist. Being on the streets is particu- 
larly difficult for the many women who 
have their children with them, where there 
is no home to go to after a visit to the 
park. At the Center, with the help of other 
women, volunteers, and staff, they can get 
some relief from the burdens of single 
parenting, a challenging task at best. 

One young mother settled her children 
at the table for their lunch. “My mental 
plate’s so full,” she said, “I can’t get 
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AM photos accompanying this article are of members of 
the Daytime Women’s Drop-In Center in Berkeley. 


through the first helping before 
there’s another one piled on top.” 

Sometimes women come to the 
Center for only a few days and 
when they leave, they are not seen 
again. For others, the sense of fami- 
ly remains with them, and they keep 
coming back “just to say hello.” 
One woman who is back in school 
said, “I don’t know. where Id be- 
now if it hadn’t been for this place.” — 

The Women’s: Daytime Drop-In 
Center began in 1988 as a volunteer 
organization; it now has a full-time 
professional staff, as well as volun- 
teers who provide assistance of 
every kind. Often those volunteers 
are former clients, and a former 
client serves on the board of direc- 
tors along with community leaders 
from many different fields. Always 
struggling for funding, support 
comes from a patchwork of sources: the 
City of Berkeley, BOSS, foundation 
grants, and donations from individuals, 
churches, and local businesses. 


I DIDN’T INTEND TO STAY 


My interest in photography and the 
possibility of documenting the Center 
brought me there as a volunteer, but I 


1AM A WOMAN 


by Zelma Brown 


Iam a woman 
strong and tall 
I don’t bend with the 
storms or bow down to rain. 


My roots stretch back 
to the beginning of time 

and my story is told with 
every sunrise. 


Tama woman 
whose future is unknown 
I’m as constant as the wind 
and calm like the night skies. 


‘And all things change 
and all things move on 
but still 


Iam a woman 
who stands, strong and tall. 


IN YOUR SHOES I WALK 


by Zelma Brown 


Sista I walk in your shoes, I walk in 
your shoes sista, in the morning I dress 
and put on your shoes sista. 


I step into the street and deal with the 
world in your shoes sista, in your shoes. 


I smile at strangers who don’t want to 
meet my eyes, and when I cry my tears 
fall on your shoes sista, on your shoes. 


And after the day is done I return home, 

and begin to remove your shoes from my feet, 
and after I remove each pair of : 
flats, pumps, tennis shoes, work boots, 

and slippers I rub my feet and go to 
sleep and see you all around me sista. 
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didn’t intend to stay. I told myself I was 
too busy, but I think I was afraid of being 
different, of being an outsider to the other 
women, and it made me feel a little shy. I 
was concerned about invading privacy, 
and at first I put my camera away. One 
morning, I asked a woman, “Would it be 
all right, would you mind, do you think I - 
could take your photograph?” 
- She said simply, “I’d be pleased” a 
Before long, the women had taught me 
that differences in that community soon 


fall away, that newcomers become 


friends, and that inside the camera for.a 
moment we could be as one. Nearly two 
years later I’m still there. And for nearly 
two years, we have been covering the 
walls with photographs, and behind the 
lens, my women friends are still so close 
to me, so focused, so beautiful, that it still 
takes my breath away. — : 

Zelma Brown, who is herself a sur- 
vivor of homelessness, is a poet and artist, 
as well as a volunteer. One day she tacked 
a poem called “My Sister, My Sister,” 
(Street Spirit, April, 1997) to the living 


~ room wall. To me, that poem was about 


the photographs, and when she showed 
me other poems, our writing and photog- 
raphy seemed intertwined. Zelma says, “I 
interpret from the women’s pictures and 
from their eyes and souls, and put it into 
poetry.” I read her poetry and put it into 


- photographs. Together we are talking 


about strength, and dignity, and grace. 
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HARD STEPPIN 


by Zelma Brown 5 


Hard steppin got to move 

got to keep on movin, 

hard steppin, walkin, travelin 

got to move, keepin my head up, 
keepin my head up, hard steppin 
got to move stay strong, stay strong 
hard steppin so tired got to move, 
keepin strong, keepin my head up, 
hard steppin. 


MEDALS 


by Zelma Brown 


I belong to the U.S.A. SURVIVORS GUILD. 
I received two gold medals for 

surviving my childhood. 

I’ve also won plaques for 

teen suicide and teen pregnancy. 


I’ve come in second in the depression category, 
but I'll be competing in that race again I’m sure. 
I have won ribbons for good sportsmanship 
When it came to drugs and alcohol. 


Let’s not forget the numerous certificates 
For issues like controlling, | 
obsessive and codependent 

behavior. 


But the one I am most proud of is 
I came in last place for 
most likely to quit. 


The struggle to survive can be an arduous 
journey for homeless women. The woman 
pictured at left died of AIDS in mid-July, 
yet her smile radiates a steadfast hope. 


IS IT TOO LATE? 


by Zelma Brown 


Tell me is it too late? Can I change 

my smile, my life? 

Can I go back and redo all my mistakes? 

Is it too late? 

can I change my fate and count my steps 
carefully? 

Can I change my walk to carry me elsewhere 
Is it too late? 

Tell me, can I take back all the things I’ve said? 
My lies, my deceit, my defeats? 

Is it too late? 

Can I change my beginning and 

learn my innocence? 

Can I live without fear, can I? 


SECRETS 


by Zelma Brown 


Sometimes they whisper secrets in my head, 

the voice is that of a child, afraid. 

Tears I feel forming at the tip of my eyes 

leave me still and quiet. 

Sometimes they yell secrets in my head, 

the voice is that of an adult, angry. 

That’s when I feel out of control, and my 

sanity is on the edge of breaking. 

Sometimes they cry secrets in my head, 

and the voices are of many that dwell within 
| me. I feel confused and somewhat lost, 

not knowing which way I should turn. 

Sometimes they whisper secrets in my head. 
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- ARTISTS REFLECT ON THE HUMAN FACE OF POVERTY 


ne 


Dorothea Lange’s unforgettable image of a mot 


aM on 


# —. 


Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


Tue New Oxies 


MEXICAN FARMWORKERS ARE PERSECUTED TODAY AS THE GARUER OKIES WERE 
PERSECUTED: FOR THER POVERTY. THEY ARE PERSECUTED, AS MY FATHER WAS, 
FOR THER INABILTY 1D PASS MUSTER, FOR THE DIFFERENCE OF THER CULTURE. 


by Clifton Ross 


6 6 on, them people gonna 
treat you worse than an 
animal if they find out 


you're from Oklahoma,” 
my father said. It was spring, 1976, and I 
was preparing to leave for Berkeley, 
California. My father was giving me his 
final advice to prepare me for what was to 
come, but even then I knew he was 
wrong. Something as simple as a linguis- 
tic nuance, an accent, would make the dif- 
ference between his universal rejection 
and my easy acceptance in the culture of 
California. But I’ve never been able to 
forget that last morning we spent before I 
left Oklahoma, like thousands before me, 
to make the long trek to California. 
Not that he was wrong in his analysis. 
It was, after all, his experience to be treat- 
ed, as he put it, “worse than an animal;” to 
be called a “redneck” because of a sun- 
burned neck from stooping at field work 
all day; to be rejected not on the basis of 
character, but on characterization, on the 
basis of geographical and cultural origin. 
It was Charles Peguy who said that all 
crimes, no matter how heinous, are forgiv- 


able save the crime of being poor, and the 
Okies embodied that poverty in this coun- 
try in the thirties. They were the unforgiv- 
able poor, those guilty of the greatest 
crime of not having stolen and gained 
wealth, of not having cheated and lied and 
embezzled for wealth. That, in a society 
whose values are based exclusively on 
wealth, status and power, is truly the only 
unforgivable crime. 

I remember my father’s face as he told 
me about his treatment in California, an 
experience so painful that he has never 
been out to visit me in the 20 years I’ve 
lived here. I remember my father as I 
meet with friends who treat me with such 
respect and I wonder: Would it be differ- 
ent if I sounded like my father? Are edu- 
cated, intelligent, even intellectual, people 
really that ignorant? . 

The Okies and Mexicans have arrived 
in successive migrations in California to 
do the stoop work in the fields of the great 
Central Valley. But to the growers the 
people themselves are of little importance. 
The hand reaching to clip the grapes from 
the vine or twist the peach from the iree is 
to them only a hand. In the “40s, the 
Mexican workers imported for seasonal 


her and chilld weathering the hardships of the Dust Bowl era. 


tee 


Migrant farmworkers harvested grapes — and poverty. 


Dorothea Lange photo 


Dorothea Lange photo 


photo courtesy of the Bancroft Library, University of California at Berkeley/Richard Ogar 


work were known as “braceros,” a word - 


derived from the Spanish word “brazo” or 
“arm,” and the rest were included in the 
category of “field hands.” In few other 
industries but this one most essential for 
human survival, that of cultivating and 
harvesting food, were workers so exploit- 
ed and abused. | think of that as I watch 
bill after initiative after law pass, crimi- 


nalizing Mexican laborers too poor or-~ 
powerless to obtain documents to become 
“legal.” They are the new Okies, persecut- 
ed, as my father was, for their inability to 
pass muster; like the Okie, for their inabil- 
ity to speak “proper” English — or inabil- 
ity to speak it at all; for the color of their 
skin, characteristic as the red neck of the 


See The New Okies page nine 
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Girl on Truck, San Joaquin Valley. 
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Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


THe New Oxies 


eS é 


THESE GIRIS ARE TWO SIDES OF THE FACE OF A DESPISED DEV, THE 


THE QUINTESSENTIALLY 


HUMAN FACE OF THE UNDERCLASS, THE EXPLOITED, SO FULL OF PAIN AND JOY. EACH 
IN HER OWN WAY SAYS, “LAH HERE. f east. ¢ Will NOT BE NEGATED.” EAGH FACE 


RADIATES AN AUTHENTICATION THAT REVEAIS, FOR ALL TIME AND 1D ALL GENERATIONS, 


THE BLOOD AND SPIRIT THAT UNITE THEM. 


Okie; for their lack of “proper” education; 
for the difference of their culture. In every 
respect and for the very same reasons, 
they are now persecuted as the earlier 
Okies were persecuted: for their poverty. 


She has a smear of grease 

on the breast of her white, white blouse. 

Her eyes are hidden behind shadows 

but beneath them is the bright smile 

of a scholar. 

(For Dorothea Lange’s photo, Girl on Truck, 
San Joaquin Valley) 


_ Six years later, in 1982, I passed 
through Oklahoma with a one-way ticket 
to Nicaragua in my pocket. There were 
constant rumors of a U.S. invasion of that 
country and I was determined to do what I 
could to fight it or at least to bear witness 
to what I saw. My father was a retired Air 
Force master sergeant, having joined the 
military, like many others, desperately 
seeking a way out of poverty. I had 


intended to spend some quality time with. 


my parents to. say good-bye since I wasn’t 
sure when, or if, I’d be returning. As it 
turned out, my father and I spent most of 
the time arguing so violently that we 
finally had to take our discussions out of 
the house at my mother’s behest. 

We walked down to the lower forty 
acres, through an enormous field of clover 
and then passed into the pasture of love 
grass without speaking, but the silence 
was peaceful. My father pointed out the 


new calf, shyly hiding in the shade of his, 


mother, drinking from the pond where I 
used to fish and swim. Suddenly my 
father turned to me with a look of terrible 
confusion on his face. “Son, what do them 
people mean to you?” he asked, obviously 
referring to Latin Americans. 


I thought for a moment and replied, 
probably for the. first time since I’d 
arrived, in a calm voice. “Don’t you see 
dad, they’re the new Okies.” I saw a flick- 
er of recognition in his eyes, or at least I 
thought I did. Whatever occurred in my 
father in that moment, I recognized it as a 
turning point in our relationship. I had 
suddenly become aware of the profound 
connection of our dramatically different 
lives, the continuity of our history despite 
all appearances and political loyalties. 

I was reminded of that moment in the 
fields with my father once again when I 
was in Chiapas, Mexico, 15 years later, on 
New Year’s Day, 1997. I was visiting the 
Zapatista community of La Realidad in 
the depths of the Lacandon jungle. The 
jungle with all its brilliantly verdant 
diversity was as foreign to me as the 
Mayan language I heard all around me. 
Yet there was something oddly familiar 
about everything I saw. Not surprisingly, 
in La Realidad there was the same enthu- 
siasm, dedication, warmth and generosity 
that characterized the Sandinista 
Revolution of Nicaragua at its best, only 
here on a much smaller scale and in a 
much poorer state. 

What did surprise me was the degree to 
which La Realidad in particular and the 
whole state of Chiapas in general remind- 
ed me of Oklahoma. The old shacks with 
faded and peeling paint, loose planks 
sprung from the walls, dirt floors and dark 
bare interiors all brought me back to 
Simpson, a little southern Oklahoma town 
I’d visited once with my father, near 
where he’d grown up. The people of La 
Realidad, like the people of that rural 
Oklahoma community, were the same 


plain folk of few words, characterized by - 


IMAGE AND IMAGINATION 


The art showcased here is from a performance organized by Ben Clarke at the 
Oakland Library and Oakland Museum. ‘Artists reflected on Dorothea Lange’s | 
classic photographic images of migrant workers and homeless refugees, then cre- | 
ated poetry, stories, and music to portray the human face of poverty, from the 
Dust Bowl migrants of the Depression to homeless people on Oakland’s streets in 
the 1990s. Image and Imagination, an anthology edited by Clarke, is available for 
$15.95 ($1.50 postage) from RSBR, 1842 Foothill Blvd., Oakland, CA 94606. 


By now we ve all have a rie 
_The book is in the stores. 


story together, : 


- The performances repeat retrospected in action where : 


_ the pictures move, move us, = 


# move Dorothea like before and she tells us, St a ee 


Sy “You can make the pictures live to better Sis inhumane ~ 


“My job on yours s makes one S secune team — 


- on this one world for all. 
Tm happy I did not die.” 


the silence you could mistake either for 
dumb ignorance or profound, silent wis- 
dom, or both. Like the kids I'd seen play- 
ing in the yards of Simpson, here the chil- 


dren were clothed in near-rags as they . 
played with imagined toys since their par- 


ents were too poor to buy them real ones. 
In both cases these were people on the 
margins of modern life, written out of his- 
tory and the development plans made in 
government offices, and barely surviving 
in little communities not found on even 
the most detailed maps. 

Max, the unofficial mayor of the com- 
munity, was constantly running errands or 
carrying out. some duty as “encargo” of 
the community under the maxim, “to rule 
obeying.” In the shade of a makeshift cafe 
on my second day in La Realidad he took 
a few minutes to talk. Eventually, the con- 
versation came around to the rebellious 
faith that united us: he, a dark-skinned 
Mexican of mixed race and I, a light- 
skinned North American, also of mixed 
race. He talked about arriving in the 
Lacandon jungles nearly two decades 
before, of the origins and development of 
the Zapatistas as they struggled to gain 
dignity, land and a living wage for their 
work. When they continued to be ignored, 
their struggle eventually took on the char- 
acter of a rebellion, bringing them interna- 
tional attention. I listened intently as I 
sipped my warm Coca Cola in the heat of 
the day. Then I told him about my own 
ancestors entering Oklahoma by the Trail 
of Tears and the land rush, and of the 
many who left the state. in the Dust Bowl 
by the trail of travail that led to California. 
I mentioned the Green Corn Rebellion 
and the enormous working-class move- 
ment in Oklahoma earlier this century and 


then went on to lament its demise as the 
state became one of the most conservative 
in the U.S. Max listened and his dark eyes 
revealed a profound comprehension. 

When I finished speaking I listened to 
his silence, as deep as the words he was 
about to utter. In a voice that was even 
and flat as a prairie, Max said, “The skin 
may be brown or white but the blood and 
the spirit beneath are the same.” 

As I look over the photos of Dorothea 
Lange, I’m naturally most drawn to the 
faces of the field workers from Oklahoma 
and Mexico. She, too, saw the deep con- 
nection between the poor Anglo 
Americans and Latin Americans, united in 
their exploitation, one in their rebellion. 
As I study the photos, two images in par- 
ticular stand out for me. The young girl in 
the serape standing beside the milpa, and 
the young Okie girl, are strikingly differ- 
ent. The face of the Mexican is so dark 
and brooding, that of a diminutive madon- 
na, angelic and anguished. The face of the 
Okie girl, by contrast, is bright white with 
a painful smirk on her lips. In these two | 
images is the stark contrast between the 
twin worlds of Chiapas and Oklahoma, 
two states that are nowhere and whose 
people-are non-existent. 

Like yin and yang, these girls are two 
sides of the face of a despised deity, the 
quintessentially human face of the under- 
class, the exploited, so full of pain and 
joy, plunged into a debasement that 
attains a strange transcendence. Each in - 
her own way says, “I am here. I exist. I 
will not be negated.” Each face radiates an 
authentication that reveals, for all time 
and to all generations, the blood and spirit 
that unite them. 


| We cannot pay 

| because malnutrition is engraved 
| in the ancient faces 

| of our children; 

| carved into the knotted driftwood Thousand Oaks Elementary School, Berkeley 
| backs of our campesinos 

| who must relinquish our food 
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Native American woman with dog, homeless in People’s Park. 


Scott Braley photo 


Brothas and Bars (500 years to Life) 


by (Sandra) Abena Songbird 


Bars on the windows 

bars on the windows 

bars on my eyelids 

bars on my eyelids : 
sealed shut 

vacuum packed | 


cooped, cooped 
caged bird 
caged tiger 
caged bird 
caged tiger 

No, don’t never 
no, can’t, won’t 
No, don’t never 
no, no, no 


Brothas and Bars 
tumbling 

one falls, we all fall 
soon I'll be stooped 
like the brotha in front 


all ina row 

sealed shut 

vacuum packed 

must keep my eyes open 
round men 


_ in square holes 


just like the ships that brought us here 
caged and chained 

ankle to ankle 

No, don’t never 

no, can’t, won’t 


No, don’t never 


no, no, no 


Can’t cage my dreams 

can’t be steeled up or sealed up 
can’t trap my spirit 

Ill ride the light ray 

that just touched my cheek. 

I'll ride the sunbeam 

right on out 

right on out... 


Who Owes Whom 


And what if we interrupted 
the blue phosphorescent faces 
that calmly assess our fate? 


What if we stripped the presses of 
their convenient projections, 

voicing instead our own objections a 
to the Mexican debt: 


We cannot pay 

because our cobble-stone streets, 
flanked by the twice repossessed 
temples to our future, 

appear now like war zones: 
bombed out, 3 
abandoned like the dreams 
hunger consumes. 


to the world’s table. 


ge 


Diego’s painting was inspired by 
Dorothea Lange’s photo of a poor child 
in cornfields where her family worked. 


We will not pay the debt | 
because half our wealth 
is hoarded by hands 

as clean and white 

as the teeth of bankers, 
las guardias blancas, 

la Casa Blanca, 


than the blood and tears 
shed like ticker-tape 


creditors aborted. 


Walking Wounded, Oakland, California. 


© the Dorothea Lange Collection, Oakland Museum of California, City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


though the skin at times may look brown. 


We will not pay one increment more 


in the miscarried revolutions 


For how are we to repay a debt that is owed us? 
All that land ripped like flesh — 

from the ribs of our hungry. ’ 

All that land pried from the fingers of our dead 
like artifacts to be sold to private collectors. 


All that land on which we die 
like ants in a poison rain when we till it; 
like cockroaches when we trespass. 


All that land all that blood all that sweat. 


How are we to repay a debt owed us? 


te 


Walking Wounded 


Based on Dorothea Lange’s “Walking Wounded In Oakland’ 
by Robert Derbin 


Image of the “Walking Wounded In Oakland,” 1954. 
1924. 


1974. 


1994, today. 
Interchangeable crutches, years, 
Automobiles, 


Wheelchairs. _ 


Picture this century. 

What comes to mind when you think 
20th Century? 

War destruction untold damage and inhumanity? 
I first flash back to Detroit 1968 : 
Helping my amputee mother 

Walk her first steps. 

The family said don’t even try. 

Pain gave way to agony 

And so her last leg gave away 

Her hip disintegrated. 

She never got out of bed again. 


How I wish she might have been one of the walking wounded 


How her family might have survived. 


Dorothea Lange photo 
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There’s a War Goin’ On 
A.K. Black 


Yo’ there’s a war goin’ on before the day I was born 

my identity torn from my biological form 

perpetrated on — word is bond — ready for the war, they won the battle 
now I’m strollin’ through the valley of the shadow of death 


mic check what I etch-a-sketch 

back in the days of slavery we used to step and fetch 

a different type of species injestin’ pig intestines and their feces 

so those that corroded the seven seas could write their thesis the way he sees 


no sense in wastin’ space in this nation’s constitution 
‘put down them niggas made no contribution 

dismiss my history as if this be irrelevant 

while the system be consistently arrestin’ my development 


Rev ton een ae ioe 


the prison system’s just another form of public housin’ 

one telephone alone brings home one hundred fifty-thousand 
burnt copper tone, ghetto prone to the bone, no space I own 
this place I call my home’s in an experimental zone 

‘cause there’s a war goin’ on... 


owe 


‘Yo’ there’s a war goin’ on and we e be sick of the bullshit 

they diseased the seyen seas and came at me from the pulpit 
won the trust of the indigenous, told us our religion must change 
then started droppin’ that pidgeon stuff af 


they rounded us up, seized and then seasoned us 
Nina, Pinta, Santa Maria, and the Jesus was the bus 
what a rough ride only to be greeted by homicide 
dehumanized, demoralized, and then de-religified 


and then they tried playin’ scrimmage with the image 

of the indigenous man that made the original pilgrimage 
that’s why I opt to stop the opposition, thought T-wasn’t? 
tried droppin’ proposition 187 on my cuzins 


Camp of single man by roadside, Nipomo, California. Dorothea Lange photo «and now they wants to pursue the Women of the Bamboo 
photo courtesy of the Bancroft Library, University of California at Berkeley/Richard Ogar : and do me and my crew like umia Abu-J ama 


and make us all fall behind prison wails 
y’all best believe and take heed to this final call 
‘cause there’s a war goin’ on... 


Woman by side of road. Redding, California. Dorothea Lange photo 


“Slept in a bed all my life long, till now — sleeping on the ground. < 
photo courtesy of the Bancroft Library, Hokies of California at Berkeley/Richard Ogar 


Flight ate of earth cupping water as if 
- the earth were an enormous hand 
sony Sloe to hold everything. 


Based on Lange’s “Girls in Soquel Creek” 


by Anna Mae Stanley > ee a? 
It was then that I walked on water, I was six. 

I spoke in tongues. - [stood naked upon that huge hand — 

I had no poverty. : that earth surrounding the creek, 

I had no bruised body. felt its pulse, its strength, its heat 

I had no sun-drained mother. and believed everything in my life . 


That day my mother’s laughter gurgled could change. 
as cool water entering clouds. 


My arms spread half wing. 
We had each other. I close my eyes. 
We had the water. Watch, 2 
: We had the pure music of air on leaf _I rise. 


of leaf on air 
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Homes or Holocaust Weapons? 


from page one 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


People must take action through nonviolent protest to demand 
that Congress slash military spending and fund human needs. 


THE NATIONAL IGNITION FACILITY 


“The world is still a dangerous place. 
We must retain the power to deter nations, 
with strategic nuclear forces, from acting 
against our own vital interests... The 
National Ignition Facility [NIF] will help 
us to retain that power without having to 
employ nuclear testing.” — Secretary of 
Energy Federico Pefia, at NIF groundbreaking 
ceremony, Livermore Lab, May 29, 1997 


The Lawrence Livermore: Laboratory 
is one of three national laboratories, with 
Los Alamos in New Mexico and. Sandia 
with branches in New Mexico and 
California, where all. U.S. nuclear 
weapons are designed. Livermore Lab is 
just 35 miles from.downtown Oakland, an 
impoverished city struggling to fill its 
empty storefronts, where thousands of 
homeless and elderly poor street people 
panhandle for their next meal. 

At Livermore, building began earlier 
this summer of the National Ignition 
Facility (NIF), a stadium-sized laser 
installation to create and contain minia- 
ture thermonuclear explosions, primarily 
for weapons research. With a construction 
cost of $1.2 billion, and a lifetime cost of 
$4.7 billion, the NIF is the largest military 
“project ever undertaken at Livermore. It is 
also the most expensive element of the 
Department of Energy’s vast Stockpile 
Stewardship and Management Program to 
maintain nuclear weapons research, 
development, testing and manufacturing 
capabilities well into the next century, 
with or without underground testing. 

Last September, President Bill Clinton 
signed the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty, pledging to end nuclear explosions. 
But over the next decade, the U.S. plans to 
invest over $40 billion in Stockpile 
Stewardship — more, in constant dollars, 
than the DOE’s Cold War annual spending 
average for nuclear weapons research, 
development, testing, production and dis- 
assembly (directly comparable activities). 
That’s why people risked arrest at 
Livermore Lab on August 6! 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS — WHAT. ARE 
THEY Gop For? 


“Nuclear weapons are the ‘big stick’ 
that defends our homeland and are the 
ultimate deterrent force against any 
potential aggressor.” — Sigfried S. Hecker, 
Director, Los Alamos National Laboratory, 
testimony to the U.S. Senate, March 19, 1997 


In 1945, there were two nuclear 
weapons in the world. The United States 


used them to demolish the Japanese cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, incinerating 
at least 200,000 people — mostly inno- 
cent civilians. After the war, there was a 
short-lived attempt to place nuclear 
weapons under international control in 
order to avoid an arms race of unprece- 
dented global danger. Instead, the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union got caught up in that 
arms race, becoming obsessed with each 
other’s ability to strike first. For nearly 40 
years, the world escaped the threat of 
“mutually assured destruction.” 

_ In the 1950s and ‘60s, Britain, France, 
and China officially joined the nuclear 
club, and several other countries devel- 
oped secret nuclear weapons programs. 
By 1986, there were nearly 70,000 nuclear 
weapons in the world. The American peo- 
ple were told that our “national security” 
depended on nuclear weapons, that our 
threats to use our nuclear weapons against 
our adversaries would deter them from 
using their nuclear weapons against us. 

However, retired Air Force General 
Lee Butler, who was in charge of U.S. 


nuclear forces until just three years ago, 


says we were lucky to escape a nuclear 
exchange. The world survived the 1962 
Cuban Missile Crisis, according to 
General Butler, “no thanks to deterrence, 
but only by the grace of God.” 

- Today, the United States remains firm- 
ly committed to nuclear weapons as cen- 
tral instruments of national policy. Instead 
of seizing upon the end of the Cold War 
as an opportunity to rid the world of 
nuclear weapons, the U.S. used it as an 
excuse to develop new nuclear policies 
and weapons concepts. The nuclear- 
weapon states are putting new emphasis 
on the use of nuclear weapons to “deter” 
possible chemical, biological, or nuclear 
weapons threats from “rogue” states or 
terrorist groups anywhere in the world. In 


fact, these vague “threats” are being used 


to bolster old fears about our “national 
security” and thus to help maintain overall 
military spending at Cold War levels. 


WHO PAYS THE PRICE? 


“Over the bleached bones and jumbled 
residues of numerous civilizations are 
written the pathetic words: ‘Too late.’ We 
still have a choice today: nonviolent coex- 
istence or violent co-annihilation. This 
may well be mankind’s last chance to 
choose between chaos and community.” 

— Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


When Ronald Reagan became 


“We still have a choice today: nonviolent coexistence or 
violent co-annthilation. This may well be mankind’s last 
chance to choose between chaos and community.” 
— Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


President in 1980, this country had over 
24,000 nuclear weapons — a result of the 
arms race with the Soviet Union. The 
government already had large contracts 
with private corporations to build nuclear 
weapons, starting in the late 1940s. 
Nevertheless, Reagan began shifting 
money from social programs to the mili- 
tary with the support of Republicans and 
Democrats alike, a trend that.continues to 


this day. Warning of the “evil empire”. 


and international terrorism, Reagan 
invoked U.S. “national interests” to sup- 
port a military build-up. Reagan and his 
henchmen justified increased defense 
spending by claiming that our nuclear 
weapons were necessary to prevent the 
spread of both communism and nuclear 
weapons to Third World countries. 

The nuclear arms race escalated under 
Reagan, and billions of dollars were wast- 
ed on the ill-conceived “Star Wars” mis- 
sile defense program. From 1980 to 1986, 
the Pentagon’s budget doubled, from 
$140.7 billion to $281.4 billion. The 
largest peacetime expansion of the mili- 
tary in U.S. history was justified as 
preparing for the possibility of a-war with 
the Soviet Union, even though the Soviet 
Union and its military were beginning to 
unravel at the same time. 

Simultaneously, Reagan presided over 
the most dramatic increase in homeless- 
ness this country had seen since the Great 
Depression. During the Reagan years, fed- 
eral tax policies also were changed to pro- 
vide massive tax breaks for the wealthiest 
Americans and biggest corporations. 

Between 1976 and 1993, the share of 
the wealth owned by the top 10% of the 


population increased from 50% to 69%, 


while the share held by the other 90% 
decreased from 50% to 31%. 

Moreover, by taking billions of dollars 
from the Treasury, the tax breaks helped 
cause a massive increase in the deficit, 
which in turn, created pressure to reduce 
federal spending. The cuts have come 
mainly from social programs. Decreases 
in job-training programs and joh creation, 


loss of affordable housing, escalating 
health-care costs, and deteriorating public — 


education have hit cities, particularly 
working class and poor neighborhoods, 
especially hard. Over the past decade, mil- 
itary spending has averaged about 60% of 
federal expenditures each year, compared 
to only 12% for social programs. - 

The Star Wars fiasco and the recent 
funding of the National Ignition Facility 
at Livermore are good examples of money 
being diverted from social services to the 


military. Implementation of the “Contract 
on America,” which led to Congress pass- 
ing the “Personal Responsibility Act” and 
severely reducing welfare programs, is. 
another example of how funds for social 
service programs have been slashed. 

Even though welfare accounts for only 
2% of the federal budget, Republicans 
have made a big effort to mislead the pub-. 
lic into thinking that welfare and 
Medicare spending are the reasons they 
can’t balance the budget. American peo- 
ple, especially poor people and people of 
color: “Wake up!” Don’t be fooled by this — 
nonsense from Congress. It simply is 
NOT TRUE, because over the past 40 
years, the military budget has accounted 
for more than half of all federal spending. 

Why does. defense spending remain at 
Cold War levels? Why does federal aid to 
cities continue to decrease? Why do 10% 
of the people own 70% of the wealth? 
Why do corporations continue to receive 
huge tax breaks while unemployment 
remains high, especially in low-income 
communities? : . 

People should ask these questions of 
their elected leaders. And they. should 
demand answers. We must read between 
the lines and not be misled by politicians 


- who have refused to cut back military 


spending. The excessive allocation of 
money to the military is the main reason — 
why Congress can’t balance the budget. 
People must take action through nonvio- 
lent protest to demand that Congress slash 
military spending and fund human needs. 
WELFARE CUTS VS. MILITARY SPENDING 
“To the extent that we’re engaging in 
deficit reduction this year, we’re doing it 
on the backs of the poor.” — Robert D. 


Reischauer, Director of the Congressional 
Budget Office 1989-1995, in 1996 


Politicians continue to imply that peo- 
ple on welfare and Medicare are causing 


- federal budget deficiencies each year. But 


since World War II we have wasted vast 
amounts of money on the military — 
money that could have been used to create 
jobs and wipe out poverty in this country. 
Recently, Clinton and the Congress 
drastically changed the welfare system by 
passing the “Personal Responsibility Act.” 
The Act shifted federal money and control 
of the welfare system back to the states. 
The new law requires nearly two million 
poor people now on welfare to find work 
within the next five years. Nearly 100,000 
children suffering from disabilities includ- 
ing asthma and dyslexia will no longer 
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‘Santa Cruz Activists Fight Sleeping Ban 


from page two 


noses of the landlords. 

The California Homeless Civil Rights 
Action Network’s alert system has been 
used to support protests in Palo Alto, San 
Jose, Mountain View, and Santa Barbara 
against Sit/Lie laws; protests in Santa 
Cruz and Glendale against Sleeping Bans; 
a Los Angeles fight against a panhandling 
law; a Santa Monica crusade to reopen 
showers for the homeless; and support for 
a Buena Park Baptist convicted of hous- 
ing the homeless in his church. Fair Share 
Network coordinator Sandy. Brown links 
current welfare cuts, the struggles of poor 
women, and the right to sleep at night. 

Homeless United for Friendship & 
Freedom organizers are discussing a day- 
time sleep-out at the County courthouse to 
challenge Judge Kelly’s recent ruling that 
the nighttime Sleeping Ban is constitu- 


tional because “homeless people can sleep 


during the day.” Linda Lemaster’s 
Housing Now! in Santa Cruz has already 


Loaves & Fi 


from page two 


shes 


here, you feel so dirty, the only way to 
get any relief from that shame and that 
horrible feeling is to take a shower. Then 
at least you have that.” Chatfield says, 
“One of the things our critics say is, 
‘Homeless people are dirty,’ but at the 
same time are putting us in a position 
where we are forced to close the show- 
ers. The city spent $280,000 on that 
fence at Muir Park. If they had put that 
towards services for poor people...” 
Chatfield hopes that the long-term ben- 
efits of an August closing will outweigh 
the short-term price. “In the long term, the 
guests will benefit,” he said. “It’s like 
other things in life. If you look at just 
today and tomorrow, it looks pretty bleak, 
but if you look out a little bit, it’s not as 
bad as it seems. I have never in my life- 
time been so confident of what I just said.” 
Chatfield is hoping for a better 
Christmas donation season this year, to 
make up for the losses suffered during the 
lawsuit last season. Christmas donations 
will be put into an operating reserve fund 
to get through the slower summer season. 
“Without a positive giving season, we will 
have to make some hard decisions about 
cutting back services,” he says. 


Housing or Holocaust? 


from page ten 


receive Supplemental Social Security 
Income assistance. Eligibility for food 
stamps will be cut way back. 

The new welfare system requires recip- 
ients to participate in state work programs 
by taking jobs that are below the mini- 
mum wage, practically slave labor. 
Businesses and private organizations will 
be given the opportunity to hire welfare 
recipients as cheap laborers, as if they 
were prisoners in the penal system. 

_ Why is the federal government putting 
economic pressure on poor families with 
children on welfare, while providing U.S. 
corporations with billions of dollars in tax 

. breaks and outright subsidies? 


MILITARY SPENDING INCREASES 
INFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Arms spending undermines human 
security, eating up precious resources 
that could have been used for human 
development.” — United Nations Human 
Development Report, 1994 


Unemployment in the United States is 
increased by military spending, which 
produces fewer jobs per dollar than does 
civilian spending. As explained by eco- 
nomic experts, military spending acceler- 
ates inflation because workers in the mili- 
tary sector are paid dollars with which 


Sacramento community comes together 


announced support for such a sleep-out. 

Hardened veterans of the struggle 
against the Sleeping Ban have turned to a 
fifth path: organizing to get the City’s law 
on the November, 1998 ballot through the 
initiative process. Citizens Committee for 
the Homeless secretary Becky Johnson, 
California Homeless Civil Rights Action 
Network point person Laura Tucker, 
Green Party activist David Silva, and 
community watchdog Bob Lamonica are 
spearheading the effort to get 5000 signa- 
tures from registered voters in the City. 

In three weeks last September, The 


Revolutionary Coalition gathered: 1800 - 


petitions against the entire Camping Ban, 
of which the Sleeping Ban is a subsection. 


At the next City Council meeting, police © 


sent Silva flying through the chamber 
doors into a marble pillar as he tried to 
present those petitions to the city clerk in 
the midst of the Chaingang protest. 

This latest initiative effort will also tar- 


get the ban on bedding, which. prohibits 


Redevelopment plans have caused 
much of the spotlight on the industrial 
district where Loaves and Fishes is locat- 
ed. “The poor people have to be moved 
out,” says Chatfield. When asked if they 
will move, he says, “The only way that’s 
going to happen is over the dead body of 
Loaves and Fishes. We plan to improve 
the space that we have.” 

One term of the settlement calls for 
the formation of a task force to mediate 
future disagreements in helping the 
area’s poor. “I just want to make sure 
that the members of this task force have 
the stature and prominence to make it 
work,” Chatfield said. “It needs to have 
bishops, heads of corporations, and top 
political leaders.” He believes that a 


petty approach is not the answer: “Our | 
vision of a task force is where. the entire 


and deals with the issues.” Representing 
an institution which is named for growth 
according to need, he says, “Let’s not 
destroy everything that tries to help, but, 
how can we do more?” 


Christina Stock is coordinator of Homeward, 
Sacramento’s homeless newspaper. For infor- 
mation on Homeward, write to: Sacramento 
Housing Alliance, 2125 19th St., Sacramento, 
CA 95818; or call (916) 442-1198 


they buy goods and services in the civilian 
marketplace. Their wages have the effect 
of increasing the demand for goods and 
services, but do not provide the means for 
creating more jobs in the civilian sector. 
In addition, the U.S. government has 
financed tremendous production of war 
materials by deficit spending, putting 
more dollars into the marketplace than it 
receives in taxes. People of color, espe- 
cially African Americans, need to support 
efforts to slash the military budget so that 


_ the money can be used to create jobs. 


REDEFINING HUMAN SECURITY 

“The weapons and strategies elaborat- 
ed by governments for ‘defense’ are 
largely irrelevant to the underlying insta- 


bilities and dangers of today. What is 


needed now is a stronger focus on the 
threats that touch people in their daily 
lives — hunger, illness, joblessness, 
crime. A further steady reduction in the 
hundreds of billions of dollars spent year- 
ly on military programs could free the 
resources needed, and insure a more 
equitable and more peaceful world.” 

— Ruth Leger Sivard, World Military and 
Social Expenditures, 1996 


According to the UN 1994 Human 
Development Report, “The world can 
never be at peace unless people have secu- 
rity in their daily lives.” It’s long past time 
to redefine the concept of national security 


- covering up with blankets after 11-p.m..on 


public property in the city. Organizers are 
trying to fashion as broad-based an initia- 
tive effort as possible, while retaining a 
clear dedication to the basic moral princi- 
ple that sleep is not an economic privilege 
but a fundamental human right. 

Ironically, the sixth path to protest is 
intensified anti-homeless laws and prac- 
tices pushed by the Santa Cruz potentates. 
Being homeless and under the age of 16 


becomes a crime after 11 p.m. throughout © 


Santa Cruz County in early September 
when the teen curfew removes the City of 
Santa Cruz as a sanctuary for the young. 
Police pressure is up downtown with daily 
harassment for sitting on the sidewalk or 


‘planters, leaning against lampposts, or 


simply gathering publicly. 

City workers are removing public 
benches at the behest of businesses. Police 
routinely haras$ street musicians: The 
Downtown Business Association is threat- 
ening to intensify its blatantly bogus “give 
to charities not sparechangers” program 
with a more militant “Phase 2,” concocted 


based on military dominance. A new con- 
ception of human security is needed. The 
UN Report defines it as “one that focuses 
on the security of people in their homes, in 
their jobs, in their communities and in 
their environment. Such a concept of secu- 


rity binds together all peoples and all - 


nations, and it can be addressed only 
through sustainable human development 
strategies, not through acquisition of ever- 
more-powerful weapons.” 


ABOLITION 2000 


“Do we activists against nuclear 
weapons have the courage to revisit what 
the civil rights movement left undone? To 
demand the reorganization of power rela- 
tionships in this country? Are we willing 
to take on the iron triangle of power — to 
resist the gang of three, the Pentagon, the 
corporations and Congress?” — Betty 
Burkes, President, U.S. Section, Women’s 


International League for Peace and Freedom, — 


at the Northern California Abolition 2000 
Conference at Laney College in Oakland, 


February 22, 1997 : 


Abolition 2000: A Global Network t 
Eliminate Nuclear Weapons is a dynam- 
ic new international people’s movement 
that calls for conclusion by the year 2000 
of negotiations on a treaty to eliminate 
nuclear weapons within a timebound 
framework. Abolition 2000 recognizes the 


need for a new security paradigm. As the 
5 


behind closed doors. Young workers who 
linger on the street after leaving their late- 
night jobs are being targeted. Repression 
may spark rebellion. 

Santa Cruz’s only local emergency 
shelter provider, the Interfaith Satellite 
Shelter Program, candidly admits it regu- 
larly turns away people, leaving them 
without any legal place to sleep. Welfare 
cuts are striking bone. Santa Cruz County 
and neighboring cities are escalating com- 
plementary criminalizations of the home- 
less. In Santa Cruz, shelter is provided for 
fewer than 5% of the homeless popula- 
tion, and nothing has been done to allevi- 
ate the welfare decapitation crisis. 

Statewide, Gov. Pete Wilson has 
vetoed critical funds for winter use of 
National Guard Armories for emergency 
shelter. With all these forces in play, 
Santa Cruz’s long struggle for homeless 
justice may bark loudly enough to awaken 
the slumbering politicians before the 
lethal bite of an El Nino winter puts some 
of the homeless to sleep permanently. 


Abolition 2000 Statement concludes: 
“Our common security requires the com- 
plete elimination of nuclear weapons. Our 


objective is definite and unconditional 


abolition of nuclear weapons.” 

More than 700 non-governmental orga- 
nizations from around the world and near- 
ly 100 cities have endorsed Abolition 
2000, and the list is growing. The 
Northern California Abolition 2000 
Campaign invites people of color — both 
individuals and organizations — to join us 
in working to expose the truth about 
spending on nuclear weapons, spending 
which is tied to the cuts in social services 
and attacks on civil liberties that are 
undermining our HUMAN security. 
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by Scott Wagers 


he Community Homeless 
Alliance Ministry spent most of | § 
_the summer preparing for a _ 


potentially catastrophic. winter 
by building its base community. In the 
seven years I have been an advocate in 
San Jose, I have never seen so many in 
need facing such dire circumstances. 
Several factors have created this crisis: 
¢ The permanent closure of National 
Guard Armories which housed nearly 500 
homeless people in Santa Clara County. 
¢ Major welfare reforms that will 


affect hundreds of thousands who- receive © 


SSI, AFDC and food stamps. 

¢ The constant police harassment and 
surveillance of homeless people in parks, 
under bridges and in encampments under 
the guise of enforcing San Jose’s recently 
approved sit/lie ordinance. 

¢ Exclusionary redevelopment and city 
policies which have sought, not only to 
push homeless people and their services 
out of downtown San Jose, but have spent 
obscene amounts of taxpayer money on 
restaurants, shopping pavilions, luxury 
hotels and movie theaters that are failing. 

Despite these formidable forces, the 
homeless and their advocates see this 
autumn as an opportunity for new, more 
dramatic actions. At the same time, the 
Community Homeless Alliance Ministry 


(CHAM) is caught in somewhat of a 


dilemma. As the condition of homeless 
people in our community grows more criti- 
cal, so has. the frustration of those who 
advocate for them. There is a growing dis- 
parity between those who want more mili- 
tant action and those who feel that our peo- 
ple are too compromised to push harder. 
Since January, we have grappled with 


_ the deaths of four homeless people who 


have been involved with CHAM. Just 
three weeks ago, a young, friendly Native 


_American, man known to his friends as 


Chief, who had marched with CHAM on 
protests in the past, died of complications 
arising from having a ruptured spleen. He 
certainly could not find adequate medical 
care. Tragically, Chief is the most recent 
casualty in our society’s “war against the 
poor.” I am afraid that this year’s losses 
are a sign of things to come. 

The trick for the advocates is to find 
strategies that are effective, yet not costly 
in terms of our human resources: human 
beings who already bear the staggering 
burdens of poverty, ill health, malnutri- 
tion, and constant harassment. 

Often, CHAM is accused of “going too 
far” by organizing marches and putting 
homeless people in the face of politicians 


Oakland Welfare Protest 


from page one 


above the poverty level. Damita Davis- 
Howard of Service Employees 
International Union Local 535 stressed 
that true welfare reform should not be 
punitive but must recognize that: “We 
need jobs at a living wage. We need 
health care.” Her demand was echoed by 
| boona cheema of BOSS, who said: “This 
fight isn’t only about food, clothing and 
shelter, it’s about living-wage jobs.” 
Monique Singletary, who has strug- 
gled to get on her feet with the help of 
the Solid Foundation, inspired the crowd 
when she said, “Handouts are what you 
give animals! Opportunities are what 
you give people.” Politicians also came 
out to support the rally. State Senator 


in Sacramento against cuts in aid to the 
needy. Mayor Elihu Harris promised that 


turns its back on the poor 


“have succeeded in bringing about a few 


lies being held in dozens of other cities 


Barbara Lee spoke of her ongoing battles . 


‘they will continue to make their voices 
“Oakland is not going to be a city that . 
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Finding the Strength to Organize for the Long Haul 
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Homeless people gather at San Jose’s First Christian Church for a march protesting redevelopment policies. 


and television cameras. Others charge that 
CHAM is not going “far enough” because 


‘marches often do not result in tangible 


concessions, and politicians and public 
officials get off easy by. exiting their 
buildings out the side doors (as Mayor 
Susan. Hammer did during our last march 
on City Hall) and dismissing homeless 
demonstrations as media spectacles. 
CHAM’s record of civil disobedience is. 
unparalleled by any advocacy group in San 
Jose. In 1992-94, CHAM engaged in a 
series of tent cities, sleep-outs and housing 
takeovers which resulted in mass arrests. 
Most of’ those arrested were homeless peo- 
ple, which engendered accusations of 
“putting homeless. people’s lives at risk.” 
This erroneous claim was refuted by several 
CHAM advocates stating: “Homeless peo- 
ple chose freely to participate and for many, 
their lives are more at risk sleeping in the 


-park.” These events hit the sleepy town of 


San Jose with force and controversy. 

Sister groups that grew along-side 
CHAM in those days either burned-up or 
burned-out. In one case, a growing and 
effective organization fighting police bru- 
tality engaged in just one ill-conceived 


- march which sounded its death knell. This 


march — which ended in mass arrests — 
did not follow any plan and was open to 
the spontaneous actions of its participants. 

When several people decided to block 
traffic, a swarm of 120 police moved in 
and arrested 41, including many just stand- 
ing on the sidewalk. Though the police 
were the true culprits in creating chaos and 
dividing the group, many of those arrested 


The organizing call from People for 
Bread, Work and Justice pointed out that 
public pressure and continued protests 


small policy changes. But we have a 
long struggle ahead to guarantee jobs at 
a livable wage for all who can work and 
adequate aid for those who cannot. 

The rally in Oakland was part of a 
national day of protest with similar ral- 


across the country. An indication of the 
support for these actions is an impressive 


list of almost 100 local organizations i 


that are part of the People for Bread, 
Work and Justice alliance. These organi- 
zations, including labor, social services, 
the religious community and many oth- 
ers, represent a great many people who 
are directly or indirectly affected by the 
government’s cuts in welfare programs. 
It was made clear on August 22 that 


heard for true welfare reform. 


blamed the leadership for being reckless. 
This division led to the dismantling of the 
group. One march gone awry and years of 
hard work, commitment and tremendous 
potential went South. 

I learned a lesson from my friends in 
that group. Frankly, I’m always cognizant 
of that march when it comes to CHAM 
actions. I’ve seen too many grass-roots 
organizations tossed onto the scrap heap 
before their time. We don’t want to make 


those same mistakes. Yet, we also don’t 


want to become predictable and crippled 

by the paralysis of analysis and timidity. 
As we move into the fall, CHAM has 

committed itself to walking a razor’s edge 


between bold, dramatic actions and vigi-. 


lant, effective tactics The excitement 
began last week with a march from First 
Christian Church to the Fairmont Plaza. 
The march was billed as a “march for 
unity” — many voiced frustration about the 
slow pace of justice. About 70 people filled 
the Redevelopment offices requesting a 
meeting with its chief, Frank Taylor. When 
we were told (predictably) that he wasn’t 
available, it was apparent that some wanted 
to push harder, staying in the offices all day 


| Justice for All 
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‘Let’s talk about our flue and ae & ' 


might look like under this | new welfare 


policy. For those with drug-related and — 
felony backgrounds, the policy 1 may ‘state 
that these individuals and their children 
“may not be entitled to the ‘federal funding 
it takes to live and recover from dysfunc- — 
tional lifestyles through education and 
programs. These are the lifestyles that. in . 


many cases our system ¢ contributes to. 


- Don’t hear me say today that we — : 
not respon sible: for the way we think, feel — 
and. act. But. , please clearly hear me say 


our lifestyles, we as. a people : again will : 
have a “serious | sroblem on a tremendous ~ 
scale never seen. before in the history of 


this. country. You may be asking yourself 
right now, how will that affect me? _ 
Well, if you’ re lower class, it coon t 
get much worse. But if you are upper or 
middle class and you feel safe, here are 


the hard facts — and let me be the first to. 
tell you as an ex- -firefighter, ex-city — 
employee, recovering addict and ex- 


felon, and mother of three children. If I 
don’t succeed as an individual and we as 
a whole people, then you become a 
prime target and a victim of the system. 
Because we can’t live on earth together 
and be separate — it’s impossible. 

If I don’t succeed as a parent in teach- 
ing my children the importance of a good 


if necessary, and even engage in civil dis- 
obedience. Others, like an elderly, long- 
term CHAM supporter, said, “I thought this 
was a Spiritual pilgrimage where we are 
making a public witness.” She was right. - 
Those who had helped formulate the 
strategy had concluded that this would be 
a short, symbolic march intended to unite 
the homeless community in the face of the 


impending crises. Yet those who wanted 


to stay were also right in believing that 
spontaneous action could sometimes be 
the best strategy when the “powers that 
be” aren’t taking you seriously enough. 
After a show of hands, I suggested that 
we return to the church because we had an 
important meeting scheduled later that 
afternoon with a lieutenant who heads the 
street crimes unit of the SJPD to discuss 
several instances of police harassment. 
Though it was a warm-up for things to 
come, this march was a valuable lesson in 
organizing. At this week’s meeting we 
reflected upon our dilemma. Most agreed 
that this winter will give us the opportuni- 
ty to execute new, exciting and dramatic 
actions. We have already begun to con- 
ceive this plan. We will keep you posted. 


to other people, then your upper and. 
‘middle class children and grandchildren, ‘ 
my dear friends, become my children’s 
. breakfast, dunch and dinner; and where I 
come from you eat by any means neces- 


sary. That can be positive or very nega- 


tive; it really depends on us as a whole 
people. And as a mother, recovering 
addict 


d productive member. of our 
t makes 1 me uneasy and it should 
do. the same to you — because we owe it 


to ourselves, our children, and every 


human being i in society the Ua 


to thrive and succeed i life. 


We can only achi eve this oal asa. 
people. There are only two. Places you - 
can stand on this i issue. That is in the 


problem pile or: the olution { pile. Those | 


that stand in the. problem. pile may be in 


the solution pile tomorrow, and those. 


that are in the solution pile today may 
not like the solutions that the problem 


pile comes up with, if we are not given 
the opportunities to change the way we 


think, feel and act. 
Basic needs, medical care, proper 


housing and good education is what the 
problem pile is lacking. We deserve the 
right to be acknowledged as human 


beings. Handouts are what you give ani- 
mals! Opportunity is what you give peo- 
ple. So let’s all acknowledge ourselves 
today as a society of people! So that we 
are all in the solution pile tomorrow! 


